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Pp MANAGEMENT. 
One promi 


ent reason why so many teachers fail to gov- 
ern their schools properly, is that they have no well defined 
and consistent course in their own minds. They do not 
rightly consider what true discipline is, and they have no uni- 
form and well understood plan. To-day, they, with impun- 
ity, allow certain deviations, and to-morrow, for the same 
errors, severe censure or punishment is given. 

It is said that consistency is a jewel ; it certainly is in those 
who are to have any thing to do with school discipline. We 
recently visited a school in which a pupil asked permission 
to whisper,—though why, we could hardly see, for all seem- 
ed to whisper ad libitum. The teacher’s answer was “ No.” 
In about half an hour the question was again asked by the 
same pupil, and the teacher again answered, quite ang- 
rily, “ No! T just told you you couldn’t.” Another half hour 
passed, during which whispering was one of the general 
exercises, when once more the aforesaid questioner arose and 
renewed his request. In a very petulant manner, the teacher 
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responded: “John, havn’t I told you twice that you couldn’t 
whisper? [ can’t be troubled with such questions. I shall 
let you whisper this time, but you must not ask me again 
for a week.” 

And John went on his mission, with a look that seemed 
to say, “I knew I should succeed; the third time never 
fails.” Before he had been whispering with his near neigh- 
bors, but now he felt that he had a commission which would 
give him an unlimited range, and so he traveled around 
the room, “ whispering and to whisper.” 

And it is easy to see that such a teacher can not have 
order, for she has no uniform nor consistent course. There 
was no better reason for granting permission the third time 
than the first, and indeed, not so good. 

We would say to teachers: “ Have some system and prin- 
ciple in the management of your school, and be sure that 
you pursue a consistent course, and that you treat all simi- 
lar casesin the same general manner, and never ‘ give way’ 
to a pupil simply because he is persistent in his attacks upon 
your patience. If you say Wo the first time, let it ever be 
No, unless the circumstances have changed, or unless you 
have additional light, showing that you were in error at 
first, and then confess your error, ‘ Let your yea be yea, 
and your nay be nay, only be sure that you are governed by 
conscientious motives and proper light, in the stand you 
take.” 

“The following excellent snggestions and directions are 
from the Manual of the Board of School Officers, for one of 
the Ward Schools of New York. They contain so many 
valuable hints on school discipline and management, that 
we believe they are worthy of consideration by every one 
who would prove a good school manager: 


1. To become a successful disciplinarian, vigilance, energy, 
discretion, firmness, and mildness, are the essential require- 
ments. 

2. To a pupil, the teacher is the example, the pattern he 
imitates: hence the necessity for a continual watchfulness 
on the part of the teacher. “Asis the teacher, so is the 
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school ;” so is the class ; therefore, he should in the presence 
of his pupil do nothing he would not have him imitate. 
The pupil should not be censured for an offense similar, in 
whole or in part, to that which he sees committed by the 
teacher. 

3. The teacher should first discipline himself; afterwards 
his pupils. 

4. Commence with setting an example of punctuality, 
neatness and good taste in habits and dress—then self-con- 
trol. 

5. Let everything, on the part of both teacher and pupil 
be done quietly and in order. 

6. Order can be better obtained and secured by quiet and 
coolness on the part of the teacher, than by impatience or 
excitement. ‘True order is that which is maintained with 
the least effort by the teacher. 

7. Study the character, disposition, and peculiarities of 
your pupils; and, to a certain extent, adapt your course of 
discipline to them. The same result can not be accomplished 
from materials .of different qualities, in the same time, and 
by precisely the same process. 

8. Do not evince a suspecting disposition toward a pupil, 
and never show that you are watching him, expecting he will 
do wrong. Give him to feel that you place confidence in 
him, whether in your presence or absence. 

9. Respect the feelings of a pupil, and he will respect yours. 

10. Do not ridicule a pupil for any physical or other un- 
avoidable defect, even dullness. Make allowance, rather. 
Make no reflections upon the circumstances of a pupil or his 
parents. 

11. It is better to request than to command. A sensitive 
pupil, when asked, accedes more readily than when ordered. 

12. Require only what is reasonable and necessary—then 
enforee your order to the letter. Do not threaten your pupils. 

13. Be certain that the pupil wnderstands your requests ; 
after that, do not repeat. Require prompt obedience. 

14. The teacher should, when opportunity presents, direct 
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his attention to the formation of right morals and proper 
principles in those under his charge. Learning, in the pos- 
session of an unprincipled person, is a dangerous weapon. 

15. Let your arraigements and decisions be always con- 
ducted with a strict regard to impartiality, right and equity. 

16. Teachers should, before entering upon their duties for 
the day, be thoroughly conversant with the subject of each 
lesson. A teacher, while conducting a recitation, should 
never be obliged to refer to the book or map for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether or not the pupil is correct in his 
answer. Besides displaying a weakness on the part of the 
teacher, there arises in the mind of the pupil the query, 
“ Why should I study what my teacher does not know.” 

The teacher should first be well acquainted with the true 
answer to every question, and the correct pronunciation of 
every word in the several lessons. 

17. In hearing a lesson, give the pupil time to answer 
when it appears that he has the correct idea, and merely 
hesitates to find words to express himself; but when it is 
evident that he is ignorant of the answer, waiting is but a 
loss of time. 

18. Be sure the pupils have gained ideas. Words without 
ideas clog rather than improve the mind. 

19. In the class room, teachers should not confine the at- 
tention of the pupils exclusively to what is found in the books. 
“ Books are but helps” orinstruments; and while that which 
is contained in them should be judiciously used and thor- 
oughly understood, yet so far as time will permit, the teach- 
er can, to advantage, introduce such matters as are not only 
valuable in themselves, but as will tend to impress the sub- 
ject of the lesson more firmly upon the mind. 

20. Be judicious and sparing in awarding credit or discredit 
marks; to be lavish would render them cheap and compara- 
tively valueless. 

21. Before reproving delinquents in lessons, first inquire 
whether or not they have studied, and if so, what efforts 
have been made. Some pupils may devote much iime and 
Jabor to the acquirement of their lessons, and yet, in the class- 
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room, be weak in recitation, and to denounce such would 
tend to discourage rather than advance. 

22. When disorder is the result of the absence or inatten- 
tion of the teacher, the pupil should not be reproved in pro- 
portion to the amount of wrong committed. A pupil should 
not be tempted to do wrong. Hence, teachers should not, 
but when actually necessary, leave the class rooms; and 
at the close of the day, not until all the pupils have been 
dismissed, and the rooms and furniture arranged in proper 
order. ' 

23. Whether or not punishment is to be resorted to in 
maintaining order in a class room, depends, in nine cases 
out of ten, upon the mode of discipline and interest ex- 
cited by the teacher; hence the unreasonableness of punish- 
ing or censuring a pupil for that which arises from a defect 
in the management by the teacher. 

24. Neither exhibit a quick temper or a fretful disposition ; 
and by no means give way to scolding. Let any necessary 
rebuke be administered with determination, coolness and 
becoming dignity. 

25. Excessive or unreasonable corporal punishment is 
justly to be condemned ; but abusive tongue-lashing, resorted 
to by some teachers, is infinitely worse. All such punishment 
as confinement in dark rooms, striking with the hand, or pull- 
ing hair or ears, should be entirely abolished. 

26. Encourage as much and reprove as little as possible. 
For the assistant to appeal unnecessarily to the principal, 
in maintaining order in the class, is a great mistake ; for the 
pupil is thereby impressed with the idea that his teacher is 
incompetent, or he would manage without assistance. Pupils 
should not be sent to the principal for reproof, except for 
absolute disobedience. All else being settled by the teacher, 
unaided, increases his authority and secures for him the re- 
spect of the pupil. The reading of newspapers, pamphlets, 
or such like, at any time, during school hours, should be 
avoided. A faithful teacher finds no time for such employ- 
ment. 

27. Papers, nutshells, &c., should never be found in the 
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class room; they are indications not only of untidiness, but 
also of the failure to secure the attention of the scholars; 
for, so long as they are well employed and interested, they 
have neither time nor inclination for disorder in any form. 

28. Teachers should not allow anything but impossibili- 
ties to prevent their attendance at school; for, when a teacher 
is absent, not only his class suffers, but the whole department 
is more or less embarrassed. Each teacher should arrive 
in time in the morning to receive his class befure the open- 
ing of the school. 





THE TEACHER’S PAY. 3 


Bur few will maintain that teaching brings wealth. Who 
ever heard of a school-master’s investing in houses, lands, 
or stocks? The mass of merchants, mechanics, and manu- 
facturers would hardly be at ease with the mere salary of the 
teacher. In most cases, however, he receives compensation 
so that he is able to live in fair respectability. That which 
is most valuable does not always cost most in dollars and 
cents. The Bible and Paradise Lost are offered to the 
world so that every one may purchase and be profited. The 
worth of a virtuous example and the ability to impart accu- 
rate knowledge and adminster justice, can not be estimated. 
The teacher, then, may be well supported, while it is impos- 
sible for him to receive full compensation for what he gives. 
Men wish and pray for long life. Does not the teacher live 
even through the life of the pupil? The consciousness of 
having left an impress upon immortal minds, and of having 
given to them the only training that they ever received, is 
enough. ‘The very thought startles us. It ought to make 
the false teacher weep, and the true one glad. 
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For the Journal. 
MY FIRST SCHOOL—ConrTINUED. 


Arter the reading came the arithmetic. Then, I was 
not different from all the teachers I knew of. ‘The great 
thing was to learn the tables and the rules, and to do the 
“sums.” And if I failed ig every thing else in that winter’s 
school, I drilled those classes most faithfully in all manner 
of tables, and in repetition of all sorts of rules. I belic.e 
that if I should meet some of those pupil now, they would in- 
stantly begin to repeat tables and rules; Iam sure they have 
not forgotten them, if anything is ever indelibly fixed in the 
memory. ‘The smaller scholars used to repeat the multipli- 
cation table in concert, after each spelling lesson, and with 
what a triumphant roar, almost, the final “ twelve times twelve 
are one hundred and forty-four,” came out. Whenever 
there was a moment’s spare time, or whenever company 
came, the tables were a never-failing resort. And we never 
stopped for any by-play of explanation about the standard 
bushel, or the history of the yard’s length; we should as 
soon have thought of explaining how the gospel of Matthew 
came to be in the New Testament, rather than among the 
prophets. Perfect accuracy and perfect readiness of memory 
were the points aimed at and valued. What signified a 
sing-song tone, or a lisping tongue? “Three barley-corns 
make an inch,” “ for a’ that.” In the other department, the 
great thing was to do the examples, not to explain them. 
To get right results was of more consequence than to make 
words about the process. What matter wasit to tell how, when 
the thing was done, and well done, as the answer proved ? 
“ How much wood in a pile 10 feet long, 4 feet high and 4 
feet wide?” A rapid and somewhat noisy rattling of pen- 
cils over slates, and some overgrown boy shouts out, “ Twelve 
cords and a half.’ Is not that practical enough to suit any 
body ? It would be out of place to commence my own 
teaching basis on such ideasas I then had, but I would do 
the same if I was teaching arithmetic now, only I should 
want to do more than that. It was good teaching as far as 
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it went; the fault was its incompleteness rather than in any 
positive error it contained. And I sometimes wish when 

hear classes in arithmetic, oral or written, reciting by a pain 
ful and memorized and almost endless analysis, that the 
teacher would stop explaining, and set every boy and girl 
to work at doing; and set every pencil and piece of chalk in 
the room flying over slate and black-board, to find results 
quickly and surely by any process; would set all to multi- 
plying and dividing, subtracting and adding, asking for noth- 
ing but net proceeds. Of course, I value the practice of 
explaining, and freely admit the error of not requiring it in 
the first school; but if I were compelled to choose between 
the two, reaching results rapidly and certainly and putting 
the reasons for every operation into a formal statement, 1 
should be obliged to take time for deliberation. 

Reading and arithmetic brought us to recess. “The boys 
may go out,” and every boy availed himself of the privilege. 
Meantime the girls had recess in the house. In five or seven 
minutes time, the boys came in, and the girls went out. I 
could never see that there was much difference in the char- 
acter or energy of their sports; fun seemed to consist in 
pushing each other down in the snow, running and making 
a noise, generally. Fortunately there was no place for “ sli- 
ding down hill,” near enough to make any trouble; I mean 
that the sleds were never just on the start at the top of the 
hill when the rap on the window sounded the signal to come 
in and so must go down and up again before recess closed. 
One simple rule managed my recess. I would have no stamp- 
ing or shouting in the entry. Every pupil must go directly 
to his seat when he came in, and no one must come in 
with snow on his clothes. In the latter case, the immediate 
penalty was to go out alone and brush off every particle and 
come in still. I suppose I should think these recesses noisy 
ard disorderly now, but then they did not disturb me. 

Geography came next. The little ones recited definitions 
of the world, the bodies of water and so forth, and bounded 
places on the map; the older ones did the same and bounded 
places off the map. I wonder what ideas they had of the 
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equator, of a promontory, or of longitude. What ideas of 
of the situation of places and their distances from each other 
had they ? I can look back upon the arithmetic with com- 
parative complacency, but the geography and the gram- 
mar were frightful. I never was taught any geography in 
school, and I fear I never taught much to others. In this 
case, I did as I was’ done by. I only hope those poor chil- 
dren were better used by some one who came after me; else, 
Iam sure they would lose their way in trying to sail round 
the world. 

It is a relief to turn from this to spelling, with which each 
half day closed. The young ones spelled and recited their 
tables, and then the third class with their tables, the second 
and the first with their tables and the sound of the letters, 
technically called the “ fore-part of the spelling book.” And 
there was no nonsense about the spelling lessons. It was 
solid work all of it. Column after column, table after table, 
reviews and re-reviews; that is the way wedid it. And if 
any boy or girl could be caught missing, down he went to 
the foot. With what zest they studied their lessons! with 
what frantic zeal they spelled each other in the corner or by 
my desk when I could give them leave. With what pride 
on their part, they won the medal for being at the head at 
night. I would not be afraid to match my first and second 
classes to-day against all spellers in Webster’s elementary. 
And endless repetition was the sole rule which guided me. 

But “school is dismissed.” Now what revelations from 
baskets and pails! Nota boy but had pie or cake for his 
dinner, though some of them came from log houses. Nota 
child but had as much as a laborer in some counties has, 
and of better quality. My own part was always at the top 
of some basket which was brought to me before the child- 
ren touched theirs. “ Boarding-round” may be a proper 
subject of ridicule, but I have never fared so sumptuously, 
and every day too, as when I have been boarding in that 
way. A Grahamite would have predicted dyspepsia for 
every one of us from the pastry and the pickles, the fried 
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cakes and the cold sausages we ate, but vigorous exercise 
out of doors, and plenty of it, kept away all immediate 
attacks, and if some were heavy and sleepy after dinner, 
the inevitable spelling and tables, aroused every energy. 


H. B. B. 


oo - WHAT THE WAR DOES NOT. 


THERE seems to be abundant evidence that the interests 
cf education, at the West, have not suffered by the war. 
The assistant Superintendent of common schools in Michi- 
gan, makes the following statements, and remarks, in a doc- 
ument recently issued :-— 

“ Two anda half of the last three years have been in the 
midst of a civil war, which, considering the men and means 
engaged, has never had a rival in magnitude. To this con- 
flict, Michigan, with a population of 850,000, has sent over 
fifty thousand of her sons. In those three years, our popula- 
tion, between five and twenty years of age, as shown by the 
school census, has increased from 246,684 to 272,737—an in- 
crease of over twenty-six thousand; and of this about twelve 
thousand was during the last and most destructive of the 
three years. In the same three years, the number attending 
the public schools has increased 22,642; and the nnmber of 
teachers has increased from 7,943 to 8,515. § 

“ The amount paid to teachers has increased from $467,286 
in 1860, to $518,062 in 1863. In other words, we have paid 
$50,775 more to teachers in the common schools in the third 
year of the war than in the year preceding it. In 1860, the 
districts raised by voluntary taxes, for teachers’ wages, 
$33,689 ; in 1863, $106,323; and now, at the close of the 
third year of the war, the districts report over $100,000 on 


hand. 
* Doubtless a similar state of prosperity may be shown in 


most or all the States where freedom instead of slavery is the 
watchword of the people. In the third year of this gigantic 
raid upon liberty, our schools have increased in length, in 
numbers, and in means. Does this look like exhaustion ?” 


wee 
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Hon. J. L. Packard, Superintendent of common schools in 
Wisconsin, in his recent annual report says: “ Our schools 
are better filled, better taught and better supported than in 
previous years. In order to supply demands from new dis- 
tricts for Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, it will be neces- 
sary to purchase two hundred copies for distribution the 
ensuing year.” . 

A few weeks subsequent to the date of the above report, 
two hundred and twenty copies of the work were ordered for 
the purpose indicated, by authority of the legislature, the 
state having previously purchased nearly two thousand 
copies for school districts already in existence. 

Verily the great West seems in little danger of finding her- 
self in “the last ditch,” or even in the first— Republican. 


WORDS AMD PHRASES. 


Dahlia. So called from Dahl, a Swede, who first intro- 
duced this favorite flower. 

Ell, (a measure.) This properly means an arm: Elbow, 
the bow orbend of the arm. The Ell English, was fixed by 
the length of the king’s (Henry I.) arm, in 1101. 

Forestal. To purchase provisions before they reach the 
stail, or market; to anticipate or hinder by pre-occupation. 

Fortnight. A contraction or fourteen and night. 

Fulsome. Foul and some. 

Gosling. Goose and Jing, (little.) 

Husband. House-band. 

The name of a husband, what is it to say ? 
Of wife and the household, the band and the stay. 
Tusser. 


“ A Rowland for an Oliver.” These were two of the most 
famous in the list of Charlemagne’s twelve peers ; and their 
exploits are rendered so ridiculously and equally extravagant 
by the old romances, that from thence arose that saying 
amongst our plain and sensible ancestors of giving one a 
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“ Rowland for an Oliver,” to signify the matching of one 
incredible lie with another. Thos. Warburton. 

“ Hobson’s Choice.” Tobias Hobson was the first man in — 
England that let out hackney horses. When a man came 
fora horse, he was led into the stable, where there was 
a great choice, but he was obliged tu take the horse which 
stood next to the stable-door ; sothat every customer was alike 
well served according to his chance, from whence it became 
a proverb, when what ought to be your election, was forced 
upon you, to say “ Hobson’s Choice.” 

Spectator, No. 509. 


“ Die in the last Ditch.” To William of Orange, may be 
ascribed this saying. When Buckingham urged the inevi- 
table destruction which hung over the United Provinces, and 
asked him whether he did not see that the Commonwealth 
was ruined,—“‘I'here is one certain means,” replied the 
prince “by which I can be sure never to see my country’s 
ruin—‘ J will die in the last ditch.—Hume. 





EDUCATION ON A HILL-TOP. 


Suppose, now, a pleasant day, and a little leisure at com- 
mand, to afford your children, and indeed yourselves equally, 
some little entertainment,—perchance instruction. You have 
already become acquainted, it may be, with whatever is with- 
in view of home. You have observed every house, field, 
pasture, wood, rock, shrub, gleam of water. However, it is 
not necessary to wait to get all these nearest things by eye 
and heart. Now, take your little company to the highest 
hill-top you can conveniently reach. From this elevation can 
be discerned various prominent objects in towns around. 
Give the young observers the names of these localities, and 
just the direction in which they lie. There are certain emi- 
nences, each perhaps with a name: tell them the name. 
There, beneath, are the valleys also. Perhaps it may be 
known, that a considerable river has its course through some 
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of them, or at least some brook large enough to turn the 
useful mill. Describe these streams, well known to your 
larger experience, but which the children can not discern in 
their sunken and shaded channels. But they can see with 
the naked eye, as well as you, the many varied features of 
the landscape between the centre where they stand, and the 
whole horizon round. Now make a game of it: see who 
can count the greatest number of distinct fields or pastures, 
or separate pieces of woodland, and the greatest number of 
hills. Indeed, as to this feature, you may let the eye de- 
scend to the minutest prominences on the surface, and you 
will find that the sight will become amazingly sharp, and 
pick up the least little haycock of a hill at a distance which 
would not have been thought possible before. Then let the 
vision hunt after valleys, and any little dips and crinkles in 
the land’s surface, in the same manner. ‘There are cliffs and 
rocks and single trees standing in open land, and houses and 
out-houses, to be playfully sought likewise. Withal, take 
note in which direction exactly any road may run, or valley 
wind, or stream meander, at what point of the compass any 
house or hill may be situated. If there shall be a mountain 
in the distance, there will be something not only to fasten the 
eye, but to feed it with beauty or lift it to grandeur. Depend 
upon it, my friends, that you will give your children and 
yourselves, not only a most entertaining but instructive ex- 
cursion. The visit to the spot may be repeated several times, 
before all the objects of the expanse shall fall beneath inspec- 
tion, or the lesson or the pleasure be exhausted. By and 
by, you will climb, with your litle company of observers, 
some loftier hill or the mountain-top; and, from sucha 
height, advance your knowledge, possibly, to distant States. 


THE USE. 


Now, let us consider the practical advantage of this ac- 
tual observation of the earth’s surface, and the various ob- 
jects, natural or artificial, thereon presented. In the first 
place, it is evident to all, that the examination of any mate- 
rial thing by the naked faculties is better, for all possible 
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purposes, than the reading or studying of a description of it. 
It is safer certainly to see a farm with one’s own eyes before 
purchasing it, than to trust to any written description. The 
general who has actually traversed the ground on which he 
is to make a campaign is far better prepared for its emergen- 
cies, than if he knew the field of operations only as present- 
ed by the map. The same may be said of every practical 
concern. The mind must be prepared to comprehend clear- 
ly what is distant, and can not be come at through the naked 
senses by a thorough inspection of similar things within 
their reach. 

These intellectual facts have scarcely been thought of by 
parents and teachers generally in this time-consuming, and 
we may say heart-burdening, matter of education. Now, 
what do children, for the most part, see when they cast their 
eyes upon a map? Nothing but a plain surface of paper, 
with black lines crooking here and there, called roads and 
rivers ; and little duts having the names of towns and cities, 
with blotches standing for mountains: and this is just about 
all. The brute animals would take into notice about as much. 
But with this actual training of the observing powers, as has 
been recommended, there would appear right on the map, 
as it were, in definite forms and colors seen by the vivid 
imagination, real hills, valleys, streams, roads, every thing 
just as the map was intendcd to represent them. That plain 
paper surface would seem moulded into all the various fea- 
tures and appearances of nature by that mind’s eye which 
had been studying the real earth in these pleasant family 
excursions. ‘Thus geographical language would be all filled, 
and made rich with real science,—the earth’s facts. Pray 
try the experiment, and see— Warren Burton. 





TALKS ABOUT TEACHING. 
BY TOCK—A LA DIO. 


No. IIL. 


“ How can I govern my school?” isa very anxious and 
perplexing inquiry to most inexperienced teachers. Conse- 
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quently upon the subject of school government, books have 
been published, articles written and lectures and homilies 
delivered without number. Now, it isnot my purpose to add 
another leaf to what has been already produced upon this 
vexed question, but to offer a few suggestions only in regard 
to a certain quality which is a most essential requisite in 
every teacher who would aspire to unqualified success in 
either instructing or governing his charge—and that quality 
is, good nature.—A good natured teacher is best defined as 
one not easily provoked,—always self-possessed—one who 
can at the proper times, joke or romp with kis pupils, with- 
outallowing his actions or conversations to degenerate into 
folly. But while in the school-room he presides over his little 
flock with just enough of dignity to render it becoming to 
the place, and when the occasion arises, can, if necessary, ap- 
ply the rod to the backs of turbulent boys, without any 
tokens of anger or impatience. 

Such a teacher, to say the least, commands the respect of 
every pupil, and the affection of many, while the morose and 
cloudy browed teacher gains the love of none, and the aver- 
sion of all. 

Fellow-teacher, have you been addicted to moroseness, 
impatience, fretfulness, and unnecessary fault finding? Let 
me exhort you to strive against these easily-besetting sins 
of the school-room, and earnestly pray for grace to overcome 
them—for their influence on both teacher and pupils is su- 
premely pernicious. As is the teacher in these regards, so 
will be the scholars. To prove this, try to go through with 
and perform one day’s duties, without yielding to those sins. 
If your pupils annoy you, do not show it. If they are stu- 
pid, and have bad lessons, don’t scold them. Choke down 
the rising impatience, and smooth out the corrugated brow, 
and my word for it, yon will not, when night comes, feel 
as much dissatisfied with yourself, however you may feel 
towards the school. It is quite natural to be impatient 
or even indignant at times, at certain transactions which may 
occur, contrary to the good order or progress of the school, 
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But it is certainly the;part of wisdom to bury deep in the 
bosom all manifestations thereof, never suffering them to 
appearin look or word. Mischievous pupils very well under- 
stand how and when they can annoy their teacher, and to 
them there seems to be a keen irresistible {relish for such 
sport, even though they may incur a severe punishment 
thereby 





THREE EVILS. 


Tere are three evils to be found in the Public Schools, 
and not by any means in such schools solely, which, as a 
parent, I wish my child to shun, and can not but feel some- 
what anxious, so common are they in all places, lest he 
should contract; I refer to Deception, Proranity, and 
Vuxearity. These vicious habits impair to some extent 
the absolute utilily of all seats of learning, make mothers’ 
hearts tremble, and disappoint fond expectations. There is 
no need of adducing proof of this statement; every one 
who has had a school life, who knows what the human heart 
is, and who has been tempted, will assent to it. 

To check these vices lies somewhat in the power of the 
teacher; for so doing parents shall call down blessings on 
your head; of virtue and happiness there shall be more on 
the earth than had you not lived; a pure soul shall rejoice, 
rather than a corrupt one mourn, at what you did or have 
left undone. Not to encourage either, to root them out if 
found, and to prevent them from appearing, should be our 
purpose. 

Example in these matters should precede and give force 
to precept; the latter, may, at times, be a useful addition to 
the former; alone, it is worse than useless; it is hypocrisy 
and cant combined. 

Has any one ever found teachers in whom all these three 
could be easily noticed, or one of them to a striking extent ? 
Their record in this respect is more than fair. Perhaps, with 
their attention too exclusively directed to the wit or joke 
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accompauying it, they at times err, in telling a story, in the 
third of these items. Would that such would change! 

Very conscientious teachers in one way though, practi- 
cally promote deception,—by their use of the self-reporting 
system. This is a dangerous resource for any but those 

eachers who are very careful from principle, constitution or 
abit, and in schools whose moral tone is quite high; it is 
wicked for all others to attempt to use it; and when such 
advocate its use, because it developes in the pupils a sense 
of personal responsibility, the devil surely grins, and I look 
round to catch a glance of his malicious leer. 

Just consider the matter. You fire the ambition of chil- 
dren for high marks, perhaps for rank also. Certain minds 
feel the spur of ambition as easily as they would the prick 
of aneedle. Their marks depend on deportment, recitations 
and punctuality. Who is to decide what marks they shall 
have? A cool, impartial judge, unconcerned, having no in- 
terest in the result, not tempted? Just the opposite to all 
this. The child thinks he punishes himself by reporting 
truthfully his mistakes in recitations and his errors in de- 
portment; he does this not half so much though, then, as 
when he lies by consciously falsifying in his reports. Now, 
can you make him feel this, fully? There all the matter 
lies, as in a nutshell. The moral sense must be quickened 
and kept alive, if you use this system, else its results will 
be direful. So, also, will they be, if the teacher is not care- 
ful to note the conduct and recitations of his pupils through 
_the day, to see if any are just beginning to fall from their 
integrity. 

It is sometimes said that if a man is to be a villain, he 
will be one, whether or not; if you lock your dovrs and 
fasten your windows, it makes no difference ; there are other 
ways than through these by which thieves enter houses. 
The remark may be true when applied to deliberate villains ; 
but is it not true, also, that many a thief is made by an in- 
ward weakness added to a tempting opportunity? Money 
lies about carelessly; a basket of apples is left exposed ; 

Vou. XII. 8 
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and there is one more thief. Careless teacher, is not he who 
heedlessly multiplies temptations, to blame ? 

Under the most favorable circumstances, then, for the pu- 
pils to make their reports to be compared with the teacher’s, 
may be commended as an exercise for the pupil’s judgment, 

conscience and will. 

Deception destroys confidence, breeds mistrust; it is, in 
short, the most disintegrating of vices. Profanity shocks 
us, jars with our reverence, and is averse to our tastes; it is 
characteristic of teamsters, and is not, in short, a fashiona- 
ble folly; but vulgarity, in its viler and ranker forms, is the 
worst of the three; it is rottenness and corruption itself, and 
slants straight down into the abyss. With profanity, it 
should be held in check by the teacher by all the forces of 
reproof and persuasion, punishment and entreaty at his 
command. 

Some people get into a careless habit, and use oaths al- 
most without knowing what they do, Others are profane 
only when in anger. The first need to have their attention 
directed to their fault; the second to learn to control their 
rage. With the one set, caths are careless words; with the 
other, an outburst of passion. 

If there is any one thing that fully justifies the expulsion 
of children from school, it is the habitual use of profane and 
indecent language among boys and girls carefully brought 
up and comparatively pure. There should be little hesita- 
tion in such cases. Such evils spread rapidly, and are not 
easily eradicated. The good of ninety-nine demands that 
the- hundredth should be set aside,—not to be abandoned as 
a castaway, but to be educated in a different school; love, 
tender love, too, should be the motive that shall prompt us 
to guard the one and cure the ‘other. 

‘The eyes and ears of a faithful and wise teacher are ever 
open, for what is good and what is bad in the conduct and 
conversation of her pupils. She passes round among them 
when out of the school-room, speaking pleasantly to this 
one, checking that, and commending a third. She considers 
her children under her charge at recess as much as when 
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within the room ; for it is then that she fears naughty words ; 
when ‘inside, deception. 

Beware of bad boys who lurk around school-houses, con- 
gregating there at the hours of recess and dismission. Three 
of such are in my mind’s eye now, as I saw them not long 
ago. One was basking lazily in the sun on the steps of a 
church near the school-house, his head resting on his elbow; 
his cap was pulled down over his eyes, which he turned up 
to me with a stupid stare as I approached the place where 
he was waiting; it was ten minutes of twelve. A second 
was standing not far off, his hands in his pockets, except 
when he released them to pick up a stick or a stone to be 
jerked away. A third one was wheeling languidly about a 
stone post, occasionally stopping to address a word to his 
confreres. As I drew near, one sneaked away back of the 
church; one soon started off on the ran, and the other slip- 
ped past me with a shout to his fast disappearing compan- 
ions. Why did they feel ashamed and look guilty? I had 
not said anything to them, and probably should not have 
spoken to them; yet like some crows you may have seen, 
who, lured by the scent of an unburied carcass, have settled 
on the trees and fences near by, they fled away like evil 
spirits at my approach and were soon out of sight. Look 
out for them.—R. I. Schoolmaster. 





THE TEACHER. 


Tur teacher's profession has been considered by many to 
be of little importance. If a person carried a certain 
amount of arithmetic, geography and grammar about in his 
head he was thought able to teach school, and the lower the 
wages for which he could be hired so much the more desira- 
ble was he. It was supposed that teaching was to go into 
a school-room and with a book open on the desk, hear each 
child repeat the words of the lesson. Whether the lesson 
was understood or not was not thought of, and for a teacher 
to attempt hearing a recitation without a book in his hand 
would have been preposterous. 
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Rut intelligent parents and citizens are beginning to find 
that something else is needed to qualify a person for the im- 
portant work of teaching. He must possess good native 
talents, and a fitness for this work above all others. He 
must feel that “nothing on earth has charms to his soul 
like the joy of training his own heart and the hearts of 
others to all manliness and godliness.” He must have a 
depth and fulness of means, tact in expressing his thoughts 
to others, so that they too will understand them, and he 
needs a strong mind in a sound body. 

His mind must be filled with an amount of knowledge far 
surpassing those whom he is to instruct. At the least he 
should be thoroughly acquainted with those branches which 
he is to teach, and he will often find that a knowledge of the 
higher branches does not come amiss even in a primary or 
- a common district school. He must also be able to control 
his own mind or how can he think of controling others ? 

A true teacher must have a love for the work. He must 
feel that it is a noble occupation to fit the minds of those 
entrusted to his care for the life to come. And not only a 
noble vocation, for it is a responsible one. He must feel 
that he has been commanded by God to instruct those given 
into his charge in such a manner that their after lives may 
be devoted to Him, and with such thoughts to actuate him 
he will go to his work with an interest and devotion that 
lower aims would fail to excite. 

And he must have not only a love for the work, but also 
for his scholars. He must be ever willing to assist them in 
their studies, and comfort them in their troubles, thus show- 
ing himself a kind and sympathizing friend ; nor must he 
feel it beneath his dignity to join with them occasionally in 
their sports, but by so doing make them feel that they can 
love as well as obey him. 

A teacher, such as the schools now demand, must be en- 
thusiastic, entering with his whole soul into the work. His 
whole time should be devoted to his school and his own im- 
provement. The question “What can I do to make my 
school better to-day than it was yesterday, to make my 
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scholars more interested in their lessons?” should be con- 
stantly before him. And his influence will extend to his 
scholars, and they too will enter into the duties of the school- 
room with interest. 

A true teacher must have faith. He must enter the school- 
room feeling that he has power to make the school a good 
one, to interest his scholars in their lessons, and to make 
them conscientious and upright. Though it will often seem 
to him as though his efforts had been in vain, still he should 
exert all his energies to reach the end for which he is striv- 
ing, increasing his stock of faith rather than diminishing it. 
He should be willing to sacrifice much for the good of the 
school, making his own personal enjoyment but a secondary 
matter. 

More teachers of refinement are wanted; teachers who 
will infuse into the minds of their pupils a love for the beau- 
tiful and the true; teachers who are able to converse with 
ease upon any subject, and with any person in whose com- 
pany they may be. Their habits should be correct, their 
manners easy and agreeable, and they should strive con- 
stantly to present such an example to their scholars as will 
be worthy of their imitation, 





CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL. 


Tne following letter and the answer will, we are sure, in- 
terest many of our readers. The subject is an important 
one, and Mr. Weston’s views are, in our opinion, eminently 
sensible and just,—and though expressed for the teachers of 
Maine, they are,in the main, equally pertinent for teachers 
elsewhere. 


LETTER FROM AN AFFLICTED TEACHER. 


“M , June 23d, 1863. 


Mr. Weston :—As a teacher of the common schools of 
Maine, I beg for information on the following subjects: 
Does the teacher have charge of the children from the 
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time they start in the morning till they reach home at night ?' 
If they quarrel on the way to and from school, and _ per- 
suasion fails, who shall correct them, teacher or parents ? 
Suppose they—the little ones,—by permission of parents, 
et dismissed half an hour before the close of the school, 
who then shall have authority over them on their way home ? 
Will the case be any different from what it would be, if 
they staid till four o’clock ? 
For myself and several other afflicted ones, lask. We 
want to know our duty, and then are willing to do it. 
Very respectfully.” 


ANSWER. 


“ These questions involve one of the most important and 
difficult points in school management. ‘The law of the 
State, that is the Statute Law, throws no light on the sub- 
ject. Indeed the Statute does not so much as define the 
length of the school day: so that by that law the teacher 
does not know when ‘his day is done.’ Many such matters 
are decided by general usage, or special agreement, or the 
order of the agent or committee having jurisdiction in the 
premises. The principles of the ‘Common Law,—and the 
decisions of the courts upon special cases tried before them, 
constitute our guide in such matters. 

One of the oldest and best established principles of the 
common law, is, that the teacher stands in loco parentis, and 
for the time being is invested with the parent’s authority. 
Thus while the child is in school, he is lawfully under the 
teacher’s control, and is not subject to any petty interference 
of parents. Here, as elsewhere, however, the courts, inter- 
preting the common law, are governed by what seems rea- 
sonable in the circumstances. A parent, for good reason, 
would doubtless be justified in requiring the child to leave 
the school-room even against the orders of the teacher, and 
the courts are competent to decide between them. This 
point, however, the nature of the teacher’s authority, in the 
school-room, not being raised by our ‘afflicted’ friend, we 
pass to the point of greater difficulty ; viz., Does the teacher’s 
authority extend beyond the school-room, and if so, how far? 
Here, too, the principle of reasonableness is to be consulted. 
Is it not reasonable that the teacher should interest himself 
for the welfare of his pupils when they are outside the school- 
room? When they are in the neighborhood of the school- 
room, coming or going, or playing around the door at recess, 
or within a reasonable distance of the school-room, at any 
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other time or place, does not the parent expect and desire 
that the teacher should have a watchful care over the child ? 
Is it not a reasonable expectation? And if it is reasonable 
that the teacher should exercise such a supervision of the 
children, in behalf of the parents, is there not a reasonable- 
ness, nay, even a necessily that the teacher be invested with 
authority to the same extent? And if authority is given to 
him to take care of the children, so far as he can, even when 
beyond the school premises, then he must have authority to 
restrain and punish, if need be. In a word, while a teacher, 
guided by his own sense of duty and a regard to the wishes 
of the parents, seeks to exercise the widest and kindest 
control over his pupils, he must be invested with a corres- 
ponding power to enforce that control. 

But our questioner asks whether the teacher has rightful 
charge of the children ‘from the time they start, until they 
reach home.” Let us apply the principle of reasonableness 
again. The parent is not less interested in the care of the 
child than is the teacher, and must be supposed to know 
more of the child’s conduct when near home, than the teacher 
can know. When, therefore the child comes within the pres- 
ence, or near to the premises of the parent, he naturally passes 
from the control of the teacher to that of the parent. 

But again, there may be more or less of the way, in which 
the child is under the immediate eye of neither parent nor 
teacher. What then? Is there such a thing as a joint interest 
and a joint control, a control not confined to one party or the 
other? This seems to be the reasonable understanding. As 
must be the case with the father and mother in the manage- 
ment of their children in the family, so as between teacher 
and parent, there may be a joint jurisdiction. 

Either party or both may, with propriety, watch over, res- 
train or punish the pupil, as the nature of the case may 
demand Itis not always clear in which party the major 
authority resides. But if one party has taken the matter in 
hand for investigation or discipline, the other party may 
wisely co-oporate, or may, perhaps more wisely, leave the 
management of the case in the first hands. ‘l'o interfere, 
except for the clearest good reasons, is a very unwise and 
impolitic course. ‘Thus the second question is answered. 
Either the teacher or the parent may administer the neces- 
sary correction; and both may do it if they judge it neces. 
sary. 

in answering the last question, we may say in general 
terms, that the case is the same, whether the pupil remains 
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until the close of the school, or is dismissed by permission 
of the parents. But since it is ordinarily expected, or im- 
plied, that a dismissed pupil will go directly to the house of 
his parents, or to some other place to which he is sent by 
them, any delay or misconduct by the way, is more blame- 
worthy for that reason, and should be more carefully investi- 
gated by the teacher. Thus the responsibility and author- 
ity of the teacher, seems a shade fuller than it might other- 
wise be. 

But our friend, the good lady who has propounded these 
questions, may still be at a loss to know how to divide her 
authority with that of parents in her district,—or how to hold 
it in conc urrence with them. Perhaps the spirit of concur- 
rence is not apparent among the people for whose children 
she labors with so much pains. The disposition to oppose 
and find fault with the teacher is too often manifested. We 
advise teachers to leave to parental management all cases 
of misdemeanor not so affecting the character of the school, its 
discipline, or its progress in study, that the teacher is com- 
pelled, by every principle of propriety, to take cognizance 
of it. Profanity, personal injury done to a school-mate, tar- 
diness, or any other misbehavior outside the school-room, 
which has a direct influence within the school-room or upon 
the pupils, should be investigated and adjusted by the teacher. 
Ifa pupil, on his way home, should enter an orchard, and 
steal from.its owner, or should commit any other criminal 
offense, it would be better to leave the case in the hands of 
parental or municipal authority. At the same time the 
teacher would have a moral duty to discharge. 

Other cases will require the exercise of a cool and careful 
judgment or good common sense, which is often a better 
guide than any common law. ‘The positions taken in the 
above reply, we believe are strictly in accordance with the 
decisions of the courts.” E. P. Weston, Supt. of Schools. 


t- 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


WALLINGFORD. Once more have the youth of this town been 
made glad by the generosity of their benefactor, M. Y. Beach, Esq. 
On the 9th of March, the pupils of the several schools, with their 
teachers, assembled at the large hall for the purpose of spelling for 
prizes. Abcut one hundred competed and the spelling was remarka- 
bly good. After an hour’s trial the prizes were awarded as follows: 
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Ist prize, Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary to ALBERT N. ViBBERT. 
24 “ The Poets, - -to Mary A. Morse. 
3d “ lLamb’s Works, - - to Annie Peck, 3d. 

The pupils and their friends were addressed by Hon. D. N. Camp, 
whose excellent and timely remarks will, we hope, be long remem- 
bered. After the spelling exercise was ended, each teacher received, 
for the pupils under his care, a supply of beautiful envelopes in which 
each pupil found an amount of money, varying from 25 cents to $3 
or $4, according to his deportment, scholarship and attendance. 
The envelopes were prepared for the occasion, and contained on the 
outside a likeness of Mr. Beach and a representation of his beautiful 
residence, and also several appropriate mottoes. The occasion was one 
of great interest and will long be remembered by the youth of Wal- 
lingford. We trust that Mr. Beach in return for his munificent 
liberality to the children and interest in them, may witness an in- 
creased attention to the great subject of education. 

The Rev. Mr. Adams, Acting Visitor, deserves great credit for 
the manner in which he carried into execution the wishes of Mr. B. 


Wixpsor Locks. This village is suffering from the deficiency 
of school buildings, and from a lack of many of the instrumentalities 
necessary fora good system of schools. We visited the North School 
taught by Rev. A. R. Crawford. There were over ninety pupils in 
the higher department in a room only large enough to gccommodate 
forty, and one hundred and two in the Primary, in a room of about 
the same size. Mr. Crawford has labored faithfully and successfully, 
in organizing and instructing the mass of children congregated in this 
building. This place is favorably situated for a good system of 
graded schools. 


Winpsor. Poguonnock, Nov. 9. Mrs. F.C. Lewis has a good 
school of about forty scholars, in a building large enough to accom- 
modate twice the number, if it was properly repaired. We only 
heard classes in spelling, which appeared well. 


Rarinsow. This school had changed teachers. Mr. Toy, who 
commenced a private school in Poquonnock in the autumn, had charge 
of the school when we visited it. The house was old and badly seated, 
the smaller children had been sent home, but the older ones appeared 
well in recitations in arithmetic. We were indebted to A. Holbrook, 
Esq., manufacturer of School Apparatus, for courtesies, and aid in vis- 
iting the schools of Windsor and Windsor Locks. We were interested 
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and surprized to see the amount and variety of school apparatus man- 
ufactured at the establishment of the Holbrook School Apparatus 
Company. 

APPARATUS SENT TO EvropEAN Exuisitions. In accordance 
with the request of the Danish Minister, and of Mr. Seward, Secre- 
tary of State, and the direction of Gov. Buckingham, a collection of 
school apparatus, embracing the articles manufactured by the Hol- 
brook School Apparatus Company, at Windsor Locks, and those made 
by other manufacturers, or used in the common schools of the State, 
has been prepared and forwarded to Copenhagen for the “ Exhibition 
of the Schools of the North,” and the Educational Convention to be 
held next May. 


New Lonnon. We recently had the pleasure of visiting the 
schools in the second and fourth Districts, the latter in company 
with J. Leonard, Esq., the acting school visitor. These schools were 
well organized and thoroughly taught. We were much interested in 
the recitations in mental arithmetic, both in Mr. White’s and Mr. 
Fuller’s rooms. The pupils were evidently taught to think. 


Wititmantic. Mr. Wheeler, formerly in Mystic, is doing a good 
work in the West District of this place. We have seldom heard a 
better and more praclical recitation in arithmetic than was given while 
we were in this school. 


SHerMan. Our visit to this place was on a very stormy evening, 
and consequently we had but a small audience. We were however 
pleased to find many of the youth interested in educational matters. 
Our thanks are specially due to Messrs. Knapp and Buckingham for 
kind attentions. At Gaylordsville, we found a very pleasant select 
school uuder the charge of Miss Thayer. 


New Preston. Mr. Whittlesey has had a prosperous and pop- 
ular school at this place for several years and we regret that we had 
not more time, so that we might visit the school in its working con- 
dition. 

Warren. At this place we had quite a large and pleasant au- 
dience, though the weather was cold and blustering. A good school 
of two grades, would prove a great benefit to this pleasant village. 
Our thanks are due to Mr. Swift for special favors. 


NEwtTown. We had a very pleasant gathering of the friends of 
Education here in the evening, and spent a half day in the schools 
of Messrs. Johnson and Hawley. Mr. Johnson had a large school, 
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and his pupils were quite advanced in their studies, and appeared 
remarkably well. We listened to an excellent recitation on the Con- 
stitntion of the United States, and the pupils comprehended the sub- 
ject more clearly than most men do. Mr. Johnson is a true teacher 
and loves his work. Mr. Hawley had a very large school, and seemed 
to be doing all that any one man could do for so large a school. A 
school of three grades is very much needed in this pleasant village, 
and if the citizens could realize the benefits that such a school would 
confer, they would not be long without one. 

InpianA. We learn that Prof. G. W. Hoss, of Indianopolis, is 
the Union candidate for State Superintendent. If the running of 
this “ Hoss” as candidate, results in his election it will be a capital 
thing for-the educational interests of the State. He is an earnest, 
judicious and faithful worker in the Educational “team.” He will 
run well, and we hope “none can hinder” his reaching the goal far 
ahead of all competitors. 

Ituinors. The excellent School Journal of this State is now under 
the sole editorial charge of Samuet A. Briaes, one of the best 
teachers of Chicago,—and an ardent friend of Schools. Our best 
wishes attend friend Briggs. He makes a very readable Journal. 

Marne. It is not to the credit of the teachers of this State that 
they have allowed their “Teacher” to die of starvation. - It is 
one of the best of the Educational Journals, and the live teacher could 
get his “money’s worth” from almost any nnmber. Superintendent 
Weston has commenced the publication‘of“ Tat Nortuern Monta- 
LY; a Magazine of Literature, Civil and Military Affairs.” The 
first number is before us, and is very attractive in appearance and 
matter. It is published at Gorham, Maine, and we wish it success, 
and we are confidant that friend Weston will do all that can be done 
to make it worthy of support. 


Nosir. Hon. Francis Giiverte, of Hartford, has generously 
contributed to send our Journal to ten of the Connecticut teachers 
now in the army. Who will imitate this worthy deed, and thus cause 
our soldier teachers to feel that they are not forgotten. ? 

Brooxtyn, N.Y. J. W. Bulkley, Esq., has recently been re- 
elected Superintendent of the schools of this city, having filled the 
office with much efficiency during the Jast ten years. Mr. Bulkley 
is an earnest man and his re-election is the best proof that his valua- 
ble services are duly appreciated. ° 


Normat Scuoot. Prof. Henry B. Buckham and Miss Jane A. 
Bartholomew leave this institution at the close of the winter term 
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Prof. Buckham was appointed teacher in the school in 1856, and 
became Associate Principal in 1858. He leaves now to enter upon 
his duties in the Female Seminary in North Granville, New York. 
He will carry with him the grateful remembrances of hundreds of 
pupils who have received his instructions, and have been guided by 
his counsel. 

Miss Bartholomew entered the school as a pupil in 1851, was ap- 
pointed teacher in the institution in Dec. 1852, before she had com- 
pleted the course of study, and graduated in 1853. Since that time 
she has been a constant teacher in the school, with the exception of 
short interruptions on account of her own ill health or that of friends. 
Few teachers have been more respected and beloved than she, and 
few have had an opportunity to influence so many minds. 

The next term of the Normal School will commence Wednesday, 
April 20th. Applications for admission should be made early to 
David N. Camp, Superintendent of Common Schools, New , Britain. 


Institute. An Institute for Fairfield county will be held at 
BROOKFIELD on the 12th and 13th of April, and at Newrown on 
the 14th and 15th of April. 


Mosrs Y. Beacn, Esq., of Wallingford, has very generously 
offered the sum of Fifty Dollars, to be expended for prizes in reading 
and spelling in the Normal School. A noble act. 


> In our next we shall give some account of the closing exerci- 
ses of the Winter Term of the Normal School, together with Miss 
Bartholomew’s farewell letter to the pupils. 


& We will receive subscriptions for the remainder of the year,— 
commencing with the May number, at 60 cts. each. ; 
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